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la, in this day’s paper reminds us of the subject of 
lime for manure. As he observes, we believe there 
are few or no towns in Kennebec, and indeed in 
the State, which do not contain lime in sufficient 
purity fora manure. Much of it will not answer 
for mortar or cements, on account of the mixture 
of other matters and which prevent its mingling 
readily with the sand, and forming a uniform 
mass, but this is of no consequence, if it is wanted 
to spread upon the soil only. Many who have dug 
and burnt the stone not finding it slack so readily 
and form so white and fine a powder as the Thom- 
aston lime, have becoine discouraged and given up 
the business without further trouble ; when they 
ought to have continued their researches and stu- 
died into its nature by experiment, and learned 
more of its properties, and the peculiar way neces- 
sary to manage it. Much of the limestone in Ken- 
nebec, may be consicered Argillaceous lime—not 
exactly such as is known in other countries by 
that name, but nevertheless being intermixed with 
slates it contains Argillaceous or clayey matter, and 
also a little iron with silex. Some of it will un- 
duubtedly make good hydraulic cement, and we 
are now experimenting upon it with a view of test- 
ing its qualities in this respect. 





Maru in Sr. Atspans.—Our old friend Major 
Wood, brought us a lot of earthy matter the other 
day which he discovered in St. Albans and which 
he denominates Marl. It may be considered a 
species of Marl, and it is derived from the decom- 
position of the kind of limestone mentioned above. 
It is made up of Carbonate of lime, Argillaceous 
matter and silex, together with some other mate- 
rials in small quantities. It effervesces strongly 
with acids, but the quantity or proportions of the 
materials are not yet ascertained. Here then is 
the right kind of dressing for wheat land, and as 
it is said to occur in considerable quantities, the 
farmers of that vicinity cannot do better than to 
make a liberal use of it. It appears to be in a 
loose pulverized state, full of fragments of the 
rock. These fragments are full of lime, and as 
they will continue to disintegrate from year to 
year by the action of the weather, the good quali- 
ties of the dressing will be continued for a long 
time after it is puton. It will be well for others 
who live in the vicinity of this kind of limestone, 
to look carefully and see if the same species of 
earth cannot be fyund in quantities sufficiently a- 
bundant for use, Some has been found near the 


falls at West Waterville. It can be easily tested 











by putting it into a cup or a glass and pouring on | the acid and iron is used for making ink, and thus 
a little Nitric acid, or muriatic acid, when, if it, while it frees it from the trouble above named, it 
contains lime, a brisk effervescence will take acds to the quantity ot the ink itself. 
om | ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
Observation and a little search every year de-| —— a ie 2 tna stn =e 
velopes some resource which may be laid hold of Agricultural prospects of Maine. 
by the farmer or mechanic, and rendered condu-| Mr. Hotmes:—I am much pleased to find by 
cive to their best interests. And it should encour- the last Farmer, that you and the publisher are 
age them to persevere and to prize the advantages still determined to serve us to the extent of your 
already obtained and strive to ascertain more. ‘power ; and though somewhat horror stricken by 
They are abundantly scatterred around us, and unfavorable events, you still cherish that soother 
every step in knowledge, which is founded on ex- of the ills of life—* Hope.” May you succeed 
perience and observation, unfolds them to our in your endeavors, and Heaven grant you success ; 
view and shews them to us in formsand situations |—and could my feeble efforts help you, I would 
where we little suspected them. part with my cash as fieely asthe ink flows from 


my pen to help the cause. 
Tue Syke ror Wueat, We hope our readers, Though cares and duties of another kind have 


who have large fields of wheat to harvest, have | giyverted my mind from the objects for which the 
examined the eut of the Syke or Scoth Cradle for | Maine Farmer is particularly designed to promote, 
cutting grain communicated for the 23d numberof |] jaye in the discharge of those duties learned 
our paper. It is really a labor saving instrument | some facts which have a bearing on the subject of 
‘+ requires some little knack, as we Yankees say? | Agriculture. The present is a singular crisis with 
































he gets a little used to it cam cut so much more 
wheat in a day, with comparatively so much more 
ease, that it is an object for every one to have it 
used in his field. We have known some, at first, 
to dislike it and throw it by, but afterwards take it 
up again, and in ashort time become so pleased 
with it as to renounce the sickle entirely. 








New Proven. The Editor of the Baltimore 
Farmer & Gardener makes mention of a new kind | 
of plough, called Cline’s Combined Plough, in- 
vented and patented by Mr. Cline, of Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, which are constructed with from 
two to five shares. He observes that Mr. Cline 
worked one with two shares in a small field of 
corn, managing “ it most of the time with his fin- 
ger and thumb on the reins resting on the cross 
bar extending from handle to handle.” He also 
thinks “that his double shared instruments are ca- 
pable, with the propelling force, to do as much 
more work in a given time, as any other plough 
we have ever seen, without increasing the labor to 
man or beast.” We hope Mr. Cline will send 
some of his ploughs “ Down East,” and let us see 
if they come up to the recommendation. If they 
do he will find « ready market for them. 


Street Pens. Steel Pens are now very much 
used by many who have much writing todo. They 
are very conventent, and when new, are very good; 
but the principal trouble with them is this, they 
very soon become corroded, lose their elasticity, 
become sharp and pointed, and are then useless, 
This has been in some degree obviated by a new 
kind of ink which is sdid to write well without 
corroding them. It is probably known that the 
quick corrosion, when common ink is used, is ow- 
ing to the acid in the ink, which attacks the steel 
and injures it. 

A French Journal mentions a very simple mode 
of neutralizing this acid, and thus rendering com- 
mon ink less objectionable in this respect. It is 
done by merely adding iron, a few nails for in- 
stance,.to the ink. The acid attacks them and be- 








comes neutralized, and the pen will suffer no lon- 


to use it, but it is soon learned, and a man when | 


the farmers of Maine. I had no idea until lately 
what a revolution had taken place in the situation 
and prospects of the farmers of Maine. 

It has been said that Maine isa good stock rais- 
ing country, but cannot raise her own bread. If 
| this be true, our situation is deplorable, at least in 
this section of the country. A few facts will suf- 
fice to establish the truth of this position. In ta- 
king the valuation of this town, we found a small 
fraction less than one swine to a family. A frac- 
tion less than two cows. A little more than one 
ox. Something over half a horse, and about fifty 
sheep over and above the number exempted from 
taxation. Of young stock under four years old, 
less than three to a family ; so that there will not 
be, for three years to come, one neat creature to 
each family to sell off, and keep our number good. 
This is a gloomy picture for a town, where almost 
all the inhabitants get their living by farming. In- 
deed, in the foregoing estimate I have not inclu- 
ded the family of any person who does not own 
land, and do something at farming. And small as 
this number is, hay has been searce this spring ; 
and as the prospect is at present, another winter 
will find us as destitute as the last. 

It is true there are some causes which have pro- 
duced this diminution of stock which may not 
probably occur soon again; but some of them 
must exist to some extent, unless a revolution takes 
place in our practice of farming. 

The enquiry naturally arises, what has produc- 
ed this result? ‘The severity of the two winters 
last past, have done much, no doubt, to thin off 
the stock. But this is not all. Less hay as cut 
than formerly. This spring the grass is, in many 
places, either totally killed, or thinned out to that 
degree that there can be, with the most favorable 
season, but little hay cut; and the pastures yield a 
scanty pittance of feed, unless where the defect is 
supplied by bushes. 5 

But aside from all these causes of a temporary 
nature producing such a result, there are others 
remaining of a fixed nature, which must produce 
similar results, though less in degree. 

But to the enquiry, what are the causes of the 








ger from that cause. The salt that is formed by 


falling off in the quantity of forage ? 
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In my opinion the following are some of them. 
Too close feeding, is one. Itis a praetice in the 
country, generally, to feed mowmg land as long as 
possible in the spring. Nature then exerts her- 
self to the utmost of her power to produce a crop 
of hay, and if, peradventure, the farmer is lucky 
enough, with his dog, and wife, and children, with 
the feeble aid of log or brush fence, &c. to keep 
the cattle out until haying is done, the cattle then 
take their full swing. The very face of the earth 
is gnawed off. The pastures of course are kept 
as short as hungry cattle can keep them. The al- 
most naked soil is exposed to the action produced 
by the rays of the sun in more cloudless skies than 
almost any other country. This action, when the 
land is first cleared, carries off most rapidly the 
more volatile parts of tle vegetable substances in 
the soil. And if we may judge by the indications 
which we discover in the growth of the sorrel, &c. 
in our soil, that there is not carbonate of lime e- 
nough in our soils to retain these substances, the 
soil soon becomes unfit for the growth of valua- 
ble plants. Even the manure dropped by the cat- 
tle is left naked on the surface, and its most valua- 
ble properties hie away after those drawn from the 
soil by the agents we have mentioned. And this 
is not ali; many people are ‘so afraid of covering 
their manure in the soil, when spread on ploughed 
land, that they harrow it in se lightly as to leave | 
much of it uncovered by the soil, and this follows 
suit with the other manures and vegetable sub- 
stances we mentioned. 

Nature, ever watchful and vigilant, now covers 
the earth with such plants as will grow, and where 
nothing else will flourish, spreads a carpet of moss, 
as the last resourse to prevent absolute sterility. 

Another cause of this result is found ia succes- 
sively mowing our fields quite too long. Instead 
of breaking thenr up while they produce a good 
crop of grass & turning under a liberal dressing for 
manure, we crop with the seythe as long as _possi- 
ble,—-then turn the eattle on to glean every straw 
and take every leaf they can pick up—the sun in 
the mean time has free access to the soil, and car- 
ries off, as we said before, the volatile substances 
of the manure in the soil. 

A. defect in seeding our lands well with grass 
seed has been another prolific source of injury to 
our lands. It is very common when we sow grain 
with the intention of ploughing the land when 
the grain comes off, not to sow grass seed. This 
is a miserable practice, though I have done so my- 
self; I have seen the folly of it and forsaken it 
forever. 

A negleet of root culture, also, has had an ef- 
fect in producing this state of things. There 
must be a revolution in this particular, as well as 
some others, Indeed, so great has been the neg- 
lect in this thing, in this section of the country, 
that if a man plants a quarter of an acre of Ruta 
Bagas, people seem astonished, as though some 
strange thing had happened. 


These are some of the reasons which I believe 
yave produced this state of things, and will, if 
persevered in, render the country miserably poor. 
But these causes seemed to be those which had the 
most direct influence in producing such a state of 
sterility in the production of hay and. pasturage. 
But I find some of your correspondents are awake 
on this subject, and £ hope they will continue their 
labors until the public sentiment is entirely. cor- 
rected in this respect. 

I would observe, though I believe that leaving 
the soil too naked has generally a bad effect, that 
1 consider pasturing with sheep an exception to 
this rule. Perhaps the animal oil which abounds 
in the wool of sheep is some of it worked into the 
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| would pass through each leaf, or vein of the rock, 


soil; and it may be their dung and urine have} 


A slight knowledge of the principles of strati- 


some particular properties which are not volitile fication will explain many facts in relation to this 
as those inother manures. But however this may subject. To the careless observer of Nature jr 
be, the fact is certain, the benefit of their manure would seem idle to tell him that these rocks were 


is longer retained in the soil than some others. 
Peru, June, 1837. J. H. J. 


Limestone. 

Mr. Hotmes:—I believe there is searcely a 
town on the Kennebec in which Limestone quar- 
ries may not be found. 

Having visited several of these quarries: where 
attempts have been made to burn lime, and have | 








failed, I have found that in almost every instance | 
a total ignorance prevailed of the true mode of 
quarrying. In many places the layers of the rock 
are nearly in a vertical position, while others are 
almost horizontal. Now in every place that I 
have examined a total disregard has been manifes- 
ted to the situation of the jayers or general posi- 
tion of the quarry. Most people imagine that the 
deeper they dig the purer the limestone will be. 
This may be found true where the layers are hor- 
izontal, because every succeeding layer may be of 
a different quality. 

To illustrate this, we will suppose a book com- 
posed of different colored leaves lies flat on the 
table, and every leaf represents a different vein of 
limestone. It is evident that a perpendicular line 


at once showing its different qualites throughout ; 
for if the quality in one part of the vein be known, 
we may infer that it will continue the same 
throughout. But, if instead of placing the book 
horizontally, it now be placed vertically, it is clear 
that a perpendicular line would pass parallel to 
the leaves instead of passing throughthem. Now 
this is the case with most of the limestone in this 
viciuity. The leaves, or layers, are generally in- 
clined more or less, and some even to a perpendic- 
ular ; so that in order to examine the extent or 
quality of the rock, it should be done across the 
edges of the layers. (leaves) before digging to a 
great depth. A fine example of this may be seen 
on the farm of Capt. Folsom, in Monmouth. The 
limestone was formed without doubt in a horizon- 
tal situation ; but some internal force has caused 
the granite to protrude through the limestone, and 
leave the layers of limestone tilted up at the bot- 
tom of. the hill on each side. 

Now instead of quarrying at the foot of the hill 
which in this case may be considered the top or 
upper-layer of limestone, by examining the rock 
from the bottom of the hill up to the granite, a 
pretty correct estimate may be made on the quali- 
ty-of the rock in every strata. 

Ignorance of this fact has caused much needless 
labor and discouragement to proprietors. Such 
was the case a year or twosince when a search was 
made for coal on Jewell’s Island. The layers of 
slate lying in a vertical position, they bored a great 
depth through the same layer, whereas if they 
had broken off the edges of the rock on the sur- 
face, they would have observed a much greater 
variety of rock in a few inches, than was found by 
boring a hundred feet. 

Another error is very common in searching af- 
ter limestone. It is a common idea that minerals 
of every kind are found in greater abundance on 
the tops of high mountains, or else underneath 
them, where they cannot be obtained ; neither of 
which is the case. Limestone eanpot be found be- 
neath granite toa very great extent. It is more 
generally found in this State, I believe, on the 
sides of bills, or in vallies ; and if granite be found 
on the top of the hill, and limestone at the bottom, 
there is no probability that it (the limestone) will 
extend a great distance under it. 








* 


observation would be at once opened. 
could then exercise their own judgment to advan- 
tage, founding their knowledge on laws that sel- 


ap answer ? 


flits along something as they do. 
pondent will look sharp about this time he may 
find some of them in the froth together with the 
old skin from which they have crept. 


‘once in a state of solution,—that the layers of 
rocks were formed horizontally,—and that some 
mighty force has been exerted on this mass and 
thrown it out of its original situation. 
could hardly believe that this rock did not grow 
or that a ledge of granite that is crumbling and 
wearing away by the action of the elements did 
/ not increase like a tree. 


He 


But sbow such an one 


the different cases of petrified leaves of plants, 
s 
ded in the solid rock, and he will then be conyine- 
ed that a great revolution has taken place on the 
globe. Let such a person make a solution of dif. 
ferent earths and he will find it a difficult matter 
to form any other than a horizontal layer. 


hells of fish, or bones of animals, found embed- 


Could simple facts like these be regarded by 
those who engage in such business, a new field of 
They 


dom if ever vary. 

It appears to me that limestone might be burnt 
in many places to advantage, solely for the pur- 
pose ofa manure, Wood in many places is found 
in abundance and limestone inexhaustible. We 
cannot believe that these Leds scattered here and 
there are destined to no purpose. Has the ex- 
periment been fairly made by any one in our own 
State ? If not, will not some of our intelligent 
farmers give it a fair trial this fali, and communi- 
cate the results of their labor to the pubiic, to- 
gether with the best method of burning. 

AGRICOLA. 

Monmouth, July 13th, 1837. 

Note. Agricola must recollect that perpendic- 
ular or vertical strata will oftentimes let the water 
down between the joints, and thus decomposition 
take place ; hence the deeper oftentimes the purer 
is the limestone. Ep. 





Mr. Hoimes :—I have noticed a frothy eub- 


stance on the blades of grass in this vicinity con- 
taining a small insect apparently not yet hatched. 
Almost every blade contains one or more of these 


Will you satisfy me and the public with 
Yours, &c. 


Note. The insect above referred to, has been 


insects. 


supposed to be the grasshopper in an embry state. 


This however is a mistake. It is another insect 
which, after he leaves the frothy covering, is a- 
bout the size of a young grasshopper, and skips or 
If our corres- 


Ep. 





Making Butter. 


Every farmer who.makes his own butter, will be 


glad to learn how to make the most from his milk, 
and at the same time produce an article of good 
quality. Putting a pintof cold. water during the 
summer months into. each pan of milk whed 
strained from the cow. will materially aid these 
desirable objects. 


The milk will not sour 89 
quick, and the cream will rise more perfectly. ‘The 
reason why butter made in the summer becomes 
rancid so soon, is owing to the imperfect manne? 
in which the milk, frequently soured before churd- 


ing, is separated from the butter. Reading the 
of col 


souring of the milk by the application 


water, obviates this difficulty Genesee Farmer. 





Wheat Worm. 
The parent fly, or what our observations last 


year induced us to consider as such, of formida- 


ble enemy of the farmer, has made its appear- 


ance ealier in the season than formerly ; and, 48 


was to be expected from its rate of progress west- 
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nme an 


ward from the valley of the Hudson, in increased | ology of vegetation, to the farmer’s sons around.) these cuttings, in my hot bed; is that one bud is 
numbers. The fly which we found last year very |him. Books may be prepared, which shall give } not only all that is necessary, but that one is better 
active on ears of wheat, and on the kernals ofthe necessary information on = connected 


which we found numbers of the eggs and worms, 


with agriculture, and adapted to sc 


ools, we know 


scarcely visible to the naked eye, is a slender bo-| of few places where classes of boys might not be 


died one, legs longer than the common house fly 


found, where their study and use might not be ¢e- 


and standing higher, the body changeable purple | cidedly beneficial. We hope the labors of the 
and green, and the head invariably of the most| American Society for promoting Uuseful Knowl- 
brilliant green. The colors when seen through a | edge, will be early directed to this subject; as 
microscope are splendid. ‘The female is armed ' there ate few classes of publications cantemplated 
with an ovipositor like the bot fly of horses, and; by that society, which will be so extensively and 
which folds under her abdomen in a similar way. | permanently useful. A decrease in the products of 


This stinging apparatus can be seen by the naked 


the earth is always omnious. The history of the 


eye, but much more distinctly by the aid of the | world shows, that the solid additions to the cap- 
glass ; and we once saw this insect depositing eggs | ital, and the conseqnent prosperity of any country 


on a blackberry, where they speedily became viv- 


mainly depends on the productions of the soil, 


ified. Ofthe scientific name and proper classifica- | and that the best patriot, as well as political econ- 
tion of this fly we are ignorant; and it is very | omist, is he who most speeds the plough.—/b. 


possible that more than one variety of the same 
species may be found among the enemies of 


wheat. 


Messrs. Gerrish & Edwards—I notice by the 
public journals that the fields of Wheat in our 


We hope that the attention of farmers will this! state look finely, and our Farmers feel much en- 
year be directed particularly to this insect, or oth- | couraged that they shall reap an abundant crop,— 


ers which may prey on wheat in the field, distin- 
guish their kinds and habits as far as practicable, 
and report their results—Where the fu'l grown 


but I fear they are not aware of the danger of the 
weevil fly. Now is the time for them to deposit 
their eggs. They begin to work assoon as the head 


worms can be found in the kernel, as is sometimes | of the wheat shoots fairly out, and while it is in 


the case, preserving them in earth in close vessels 


blossom. I have recently examined several fields 


the progency may be ascertained beyond a doubt, | of wheat, and find the fly very numerous. They 


and this mode of determining their characters 
should be adopted. The growing of wheat has 
become nearly impossible in the eastern counties 
of this state, from this single course; and should 
such a result ensue in the Genesee country the 


work most just before sunsent when the air is still. 
In the middle of the day but very few can be found. 
They are during the day down upon the ground 
under the sods, and about the roots of the grain. 
Here they do no damage. They come up just be- 


consequences would be deplorable ; it would be | fore night, and begin their work of destruction. 


like the destruction at a blow of a nation’s grana- 
ry. Men of science as well as the practical farm- 
er ehould here be on the alert; the occasion de- 
mands, and will reward unceasing vigilance.—Jb. 








A Nation’s Bread. 


The fly is very small, delicate, and of a lightish 
red color. Now the question is, what can be done 
to stay theirravages ? Some talk of lime as being 
a good remedy. I have but little faith in it. 
You cannot put enough on the wheat to kill the 
insects, or destroy their eggs. And it is not offen- 


We hear much said in the papers of immense | sive enough to dirve them away. My remedy is 
quantity of breadstuffs imported trom abroad, and | this—take brimstone and wrap it up in rags, and 
the opinion seems to be general that such impor- | set it fire in several places through the field—the 


tation must have a decided effect on the wheat 


wind will drive the smoke in every direction 


market of this country. The fallacy of such an | through the grain, my word fer it, the little fellows 


opinion can we think be made easily apparent, 


won’t stand thls. This ought to be done several 


and the fact shown that all the grain that has been | days, and just before sunset, and now is the time. 


or will be imported, has but little more influence 
on a supply of bread for the nation, than a bucket 
of water could in filling the ocean. To furnish 
the population of the United States with bread, 
100 millions of bushels will be required ; estima- 


I believe it will “stay proceedings.”—Port. Adv. 





One Bud. 


_ {n propagating the Morus multicaulis ftom cut- 
tings, most cultivators have hitherto considered 


ting the number at 14 millions, and allowing sev- | two buds to each indispensable to the production 
en bushels of grain per head, which making al-| of a tree, on the supposition that one bud threw 
lowance for the course grains and corn used for | out the root and another the shoot; but the preva- 


food, will not be considered too liberal an estim- 


lent opinion now is, that one bud is as good as 


ate. two, and some think better. The notion that the 
The quantity of wheat imported into the United | root proceeds from a bud is now generally explo- 
States since last harvest is estimated not to exceed | ded, and most propagators use cuttings with one 


one million of bushels ; and the importation, it is 
evident has nearly ceased. If 100 millions are re- 
quired by the nation, then not far from 300,000 


bud only, that being sufficient to send out a shoot, 
which is all that is necessary to the formation of a 
perfect tree. Our confidence in this theory isso 


bushels a day will be consumed ; consequently | strong that we have adopted it in our practice, hav- 


the amount imported would furnish the country 
with bread about three days and ahalf. But it 


ing put out most of our cuttings with a single bud. 
Oiher nursery men in this region, so far as we are 


must be remembered that we have sent abroad | informed, are following the same course, and the 
much more than we have received ; that from our | question will be finally settled the coming autumn 
Jast year’s crop, scanty as it was deemed, quanti- | by the result of numerous experiments. 


ties have been sentto the West Indies, South A- 


But we are not without some experience on 


merica,} and Texas, and at the present moment) the subject. The trial has been made, and com- 
the supply in the country is ample. If, as present | plete success has attended it. The followin ex- 
appearances indicate, the coming harvest should | tract from a letter from scientific and puadsionl cul- 
be favorable, not only will the country be filled | tivator in Virginia, to his correspondent in this 
with abundance, but the pretext of apprehended | State is, to our mind, conclusivs evidence, not on- 
scarcity will no longer serve the purpose of exact- | ly that two buds are not necessary, but that one is 
ing exorbitant prices, or withholding necessary | better than two, in most cases. He says :— I put 


supplies from the poor. 


about 400. cuttings i 
ut though there is thus a great probability that | February, [1837] me Det bed, on is, iol 


They varied in size from a 


want of bread will not at present be felt in this | half an inch to three inches in length, and from 
country ; such an event, with blessing of heaven, | one and a half inches to less than an eighth of an 
should be placed beyond a possibility. It is clear | inch in diameter, and I believe every one is grow- 
we must pay more attention to agriculture. We | ing—more than a dozen of themare alread a 
have lawyers, and doctors, and merchants, and | ing JSruit. There are some with shoots al oneve 
professional men in general, more than enough to | than three inches high, with three mulberries to 
supply the demand ; we must have more farmers ;| each, the size of our common White Mulberry. 


and these must be better informed, and theoretical- 


Some of the cuttings, one and a half inches in di- 


ly as well as practically anquainted with their busi- | ameter and two inches long. are sending up two 


ness. We must have agricultural societies, and 
agriculturai schools; and no man should be deem- 
ed qualified to teach even acommon school, who 
is unacquainted with the great principles that 
should govern the labors of the farmer, and is un- 





shoots. I was looking at others to day, not an inch 
long and one eighth of an inch in diameter, with 
five vigorous shoots to each. nets 

It is often asserted in books, and in the periodi- 
cals that two buds are necessary to acutting. My 


able to teach the analysis of soils: and the physi- | own experience drawn from a close watching of 





than two, and I have accordingly put out all my 
cuttings with one bud on each. They say that 
the lower bud is necessary for roots and that it 
turns into roots. This is notso. I have taken up 
my cuttings in the hot bed repeatedly and thoug 
I planted in the first instance with two buds, and 
have found that the lower bud, instead of turning 
into roots was trying to turn into a stock, while 
the roots were coming out just below the bud. 
So I cut them all in two, and they are now all do- 
ing well witha single bud. The roots come out 
just below the bud, and are sufficient to the sup- 
ny of the one shoot. If you have two budsand 
ut one in the ground the upper cannot put out 
roots, and the roots of the lower being insufficient 
for it and also for the shoot that is trying to form 
below, the plants wither and droops under the 
hot sun, and accordingly many persons shade 
their young trees from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 2 
o’clock, P. M. Give eack bud its roots, and this 
will not be necessary. Thus I have reasoned, and 
have put my cuttings at once into their place in the 
field, instead of a nursery with conveniences for 
shading as is usually recommended. I have thus 
doubled my number of cuttings, and shall save the 
immense labor of transplanting in the hot season. 
The roots spring also, by and by, from the end of 
the cuttings ; but in the first instance, only from 
the little whitish knobs, which you may see, just 
below the bud. Put the bud about half an inch 
beneath the surface of the ground. 

I have put out 35,000 cuttings of the multicau- 
lis, and asI hope to get an abudance of leaves 
this summer, have also procured 23,000 eggs from 
Hartford, and as soon as we get through the corn- 
planting, shall put upa cocoonery. ‘The business 
is makinga good deal of noise here, and if I suc- 
ceed there are dozens who will immediately fol- 
low suit."—Suk Culturist. 





Packing Butter. 

During the summer months butter is usually 
lower in pricethan at other seasons of the year, 
and hence its preservation sweet and ‘good when 
packed, may be an object in an economical point 
of view, at this pinching time for cash. Takea 
stone pet or jar that will hold thirty or forty 
pounds, clean it thoroughly, and wash it in strong 
cold brine. ‘Take of newsweet butter well made, 
and free from butter milk, (if enough to fill the 





pot at once so much the better) work it well and 
put a layer of ita few inches in thichness in the 
jar, beat in down with a wooder beater, turning 
off the milk that will eseape occasionally, then re- 
peat the process until the pot is filled within an 
inch arda half of the top, with butter thoroughly 
pounded down. On the top of this mass pour 
| one inch of clear pure brine, made by dissolving 
salt in water until saturated, and then cooled. 
Over this lay a clean cloth, and if this is secured 
by a smooth stone, it will be better than a board. 
Keep the jar ata low temperature, and the butter 
will keep good for an indefinite length of time, 
only examining it occasionally to see that it is co- 
vered with the brine and renewing it if necessary. 
Last summer we put down some jars in this way 
and they kept perfectly fine for winter’s use ; and 
Judge Buel has preserved butter in this way for 
twenty months ina good condition. The only 
requisites appear to be pure sweet butter to pack, 
solidity in the mass by beating, total exclusion of 
the air by brine, and the lowest temperature possi- 


ble.—Jb. 


Crops 1n New Jersey. The Woodbury Her- 
ald says the crop of hay in that vicinity, this sea- 
son will be greater than ever was known before ; 
and it is added, “that the great difficulty will be 
to get it cut and safely put away. A farmer told 
us the other day, that he had in his meadow timo- 
thy heads from 12 to 13 inches long. Of wheat 








and rye, the crop will be double what it was last 
year—they are both filling astonishingly well. The 
harvesting it is thought will not sommence till a- 
bout the middle of July, 12 days latter than usual. 


Tue Crops. Never were the prospects fairer, 
than at present, for an abundant harvest. Wheat, 
which early in the spring, promised but little, bids 
fair to produce as good a crop as has been produ- 
ced for many years. Crops of every description, 








look well, and the farmer bas the prospect of a 
rich return for his labor.— Genesee Balance. 
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: " U ws: agar _ o view 4 the ponnty beng and peehape in pr 
UDGE BUEL—WVEAR DIR—FEC vect of arise of rent at the expiration of his lease 
already been said and written, of the wonders lined throw the whole baedon on the landlord— 
wrought by thorough draining, to convince the | and both, mistaking their true interest agree to get 
£ . . . -- | {Tt ] ] ’ 2 . 

most sceptical of its rs ie oes oe 2 5 | what they can from the land with the least outlay. 
tes really need 4 bre pose oy eee? | The — in cs turn, Ng sie va unkind treat- 
aud see so much of the extensive ment ielding each succeeding year a more 
plains of this neighborhood yielding but a scanty | scanty mH and in the end blights: Da prospects 
return for the labor bestowed on them, and a con-| of both proprietor and cultivator. 
siderable portion of them almost entirely unpro-| J am aware that objections may be raised a- 
re yr pery ~ on Be tees or = age — rapt vss ogg) hagpe! is prac- 
eel that I shail no . ; /uiced in the north o urope. These objections 
your readers, and may perhaps render them a ser- | may be embraced under io heads: ' 
vice, by stating some facts that have fallen under| st, The climate and the nature of our agricul- 
my nee . “ a tour through | ture are different, and do not require the snme 
the British isles, &c. during the past year. management; and 

At present, I shall only state what I saw ona | 2d. The expense, arising from the high price of 
single farm, near Sterling, in Scotland, and the | jabor, and the comparatively low price of agricul- 


conversation I held with the intelligant occupant. | tural products, in a country having a sparse popu- 
—His farm consists of 200 Sceth (equa! to 250) | Jation. 


acres, most of itso level that it was with om Maving already extended this paper beyond my 
— ant oom by digging soggy a a es intended fimits, 1 have not time now, nor do | 
face and from 4'to 5 feet deep, that he was evabled | deem it necessary, to go into detail to answer these 


on Vi objections. Suflice itto say, that the rains of au- 
to make an outlet for the drains. The sor 18 2) tumn and spring, together with the reduction of 
stiff loam, or alluvial deposit from overflowings | temperature during winter, render draining equal- 
of the river Forth ; the subsoil a tenacious clay 3) }y ag necessary in the northern states as in the 


the whole farm is See’ Sos ek ‘north of Europe : for I conceive that full half the 
feet distant from each other, abou . beneficial effects of draining are referable to the 
low the surface; the drains are formed bya flat 


neue | an inverted trough, both made | ‘¢™Perature of the soil which it produces, Plants, 

yor pe ~ so ; ‘ ~~ ety Whe ‘ 7 Fate they as well as animals, have their habitudes, predilee- 
of earth and well burnt. ) sted, they | |. ; : = 

form a drain of about 12 to 15 square inches; the tions and antipathies, which must be studied and 

joints of the tiles are covered with straw or swin- ago if we would cu.tivate them successful. 

letow. From the mouth of each of these drains | 7" Such as grow in water or cold springy ground 

g , are mostly useless as food for animals, while those 


s or WwW en issui in little rills into the | ; 
Ce ee Ee A my wy ow 44 esr se ent that are most useful to man and beast prefer 
common receptacie, the large open diver OF meat! warm and dry soil, and some even require the ad- 
above mentioned, through which it was discharg- 


ditional aid of high atmospheric temperature to 
ed into the river. 


mm aed bs a oe eae bring them to pertection. Indian corn is one of 
Phe stock yard, embracing | sur. | Wis kmd. The uniform failure of this crop in 
half an acre, was also underdrained, and the sur- 


; ; our cold summers, is a fact of general observa- 
face perfectly dry, notwithstanding the continual | 


em . lion; and although you may grow a spindling, 
rains of winter, which saturate the earth, and, | dua. wih & diminaiine enc: un anel 
were it not for the underdrains, would convert it | ond wet it neuer iad on. bn “td “ “oa = 
into mud of great depth, by the treading of the | ement, ilies ite vesie a Sa aa hon mt oi het 
teams in carrying the grain to the threshing ma-| rounded by an elevated temperature. ‘The want 
chine. . ; of solar heat may be supplied to a considerable 

Drains are also filled with rubble stone, where | 4, j.0¢ by thorough draining, and ploughing in 
these are at hand ; but where the stone has to be | unfermenied eendiae, | ‘Tien! bokeh alt tin Rey- 
carried any considerable distance, so as to make |) Ss bree corn crop (see Cultivator, vol. 3, page 
the expense nearly to tiles, the latter are preferred 34,) lay in the “ long manure,” ploughed ee 
as being on the whole the best. He estimated the | coi tat is by nature loose and dry, and left there 
expense of tile draining, 18>feet apart, at 9 or © | undisturbed toterment. The fermentation of the 
pounds the Scotch acre, ($22,20 to $26,606) but | manure warms the soil, and assimilates it to its 
was unable to tell precisely the amount, the work | own nature, and the gases set at liberty pulverize 
having been done at intervals, and the tiles paid) | 4 joosen it in their ascent, asi élan terniah om 
for by his landlord. In reply to my remark, that 
it was a costly improvement, + _ “o ib “ry rpg ; 
a deal more not to do it”—which he illustrated, | 
by pointing to an adjoining field, that had not | Ae prod coro with such hog he the six- 
been underdraincd and was grown over with ru- meee egg ng the eye as to ge + 0 by hoy 8 
shes. ‘ My farm, (said he,) before it was under- | length, this is an ee @ onjection ; but-as 
drained was also full of rushes. In spite of my | “ey are not the persons to pay 50 certs for your 











best effort in tilling and seeding, the rushes would | Paper; It would be lost labor to argue the point 


& . oO a. i > j j > > 
supplant the grasses by the second or third year ;, with them, through that medium. It is true, the 





abundant of nourishment for corn and root crops, | 


The Philosophy of Crosses. 
Few persons who have reflected on the matter at 


oughtto make the improvement; the tenant, in | all, will be disposed to deny, that between the ani- 
mal organization of man and brutes, there exists a 
| striking similarity. In the functions of production, 


nutrition, disgestion ; in the materials of structure ; 


_in the gradual reaching of the highest point of ani- 
;mal vigor and perfection, and in a gradual decay ; 


in the purely animal propensities and their conse- 
quences ; the accomplishment of the same ends by 
the same means, and an identity of results; man 
as an animal, and the brute, scarcely differ. Thig 


| fact does not in the least affect his moral and intel- 
) lectual distinction and superiority; it is not these 


things, strictly speaking, that constitute the Man, 
This community of constitutional feeling and func- 
tions being clear; the fact may we think be advan- 
tageously used in many questions of animal sym- 
pathies, habits, and organization; by illustrating 
those things which are but imperfectly understood 
in the animal, by the corresponding habits and sym- 
pathies which belong to man as an animal, and 
which have been made the subjects of closer inves- 
tigation, and rigid analysis. 

The effect which the intermixture of different ra- 
ces of horses, cattle or sheep, or what in other words 
is called the crossing of breeds, has upon the pro- 
geny in raising or lowering the character of the an- 
imal, uniting the good qualities of both, or sinking 
both to a common standard, is a question of the 
greatest interest to the farmer; and which it is 
presumed may be made intelligible, and the results 
better understood by a consideration which such 
processes have upon man. Dr. Pritchard has laid 
down two rules as the result of extensive observa- 
tion on this matter,—* First, that the organization 
of the offspring is always modelled according to the 
type of the original structure of the parent; and, 
secondly, that changes produced by adventitious or 
external causes in the appearance or constitution 
of the individual are temporary ; acquired charac- 
ters in general being transient, terminating with 
the individual, and having no effect on the progeny.” 

I}lustrations of the first proposition may be found 
in the mixed races of white and Indian in Canada, 
in North America ; the Spanish and Indian in South 
America; the English and Hindoo in India; as 
well as other less distinctly marked instances in 
other parts of the world. In these cases it is inva- 
riably found, that the progeny is far superior in har- 
dihood and capability of enduring the peculiarities 
of climate to the imported parent, but inferior in 
| mental capacity and endowments; while its moral 

and intellectual capacities are proportionably ele- 
vated above the native races of those countries. As 
proof, we refer to the half-breeds of the Canadas 
and Cherokees, many of whom appear to combine 
the native cunning of the Indian with the cool de- 
| liberation of the white:—to the mulattoes of St. 
Domingo, who now hold the rule of that fertile is- 
land in defiance of both whites and negroes ;—to 
\the mixed race in Colombia, many of whom are 
/prominent characters in the republic, Gen. Paez, 
/now president of Venezuela, for instance ;—and to 
India where the half-breeds are so decidedly supe- 
| rior to Europeans in physical, and to the natives in 











|mental qualities, that they may already be consid- 


but not one has been seen since my farm was | 
drained. 'The expense of draining was a matter | 
of mutual understanding between my landlord | 


and me, and has proved a benefit to both of us. | 
I have obtained an extention of my lease, and my | 


pirce of labor here is something more than it is in | ered as marked out for the future sovereigns of the. 
Scotland, but the price of produce at present is | east. blll 

more than proportionable high. I saw beautiful In applying these principles to the crossing of 
wheat sold for 4s. and 6d. sterling ($1,) when the | breeds of cattle, it will be sufficient to mention the 
price here was $1,50. ‘I'he large importations of improvements effected by Sinclair and others in 


at igher i of looking | foreign grain of late is a sorry commentary on our 
a amnie rs he a rein: | agriculture, and should stimulate our farmers to 
bursementof the outlay. The increase of crops | provement. The American farmer bas in the 
has paid the expense in two years, enabled me tenure by which he holds his lands, a security for 
to pay ahigher rent, and yielded me a proportion- | any expenditure in bow mete of 2 pda 
al increase of compensation for my labor.” | which the English or Scotch armel as not. The 
To givean idea of the importance attached to | former ad generally the _ Hg domain, = 
draining, I will state that notwithstanding the ex- whatever hy ae ” ma es oe sm 
tent to which the system is carried, even exceed- | Value of his land an sag . —— while the 
ing in some instances the example above given, 1 | latter is obliged annually to disburse, in the form 
saw it stated in one of their public journals, that | Of rents and poor rates, a sum nearly or quite suf- 
“there probably is nota well drained parish or | ficientto make the inprovement under consider- 
farm even in the Lothians.” Excepting a few is-| ation. I would say, then, away with the parsimo- 
o/ated farms, I believe it to be true; for I saw) DY that would starve your farm. See that your title 
many districts where this improvement was still | deeds are valid ; pongo he ie — br 
in progress—some farms on which it was just com- product of your lan r y +" e <0 value, an 
menced, and others where it was apperently not) that the money you lay be: r that yw is 
yet thought of, though it appeared to me to be e- | more safely and — pro = y invested, than it 
qually needed, ” ange . 1 was ms, were would be in any bank or stoc —, site 
uraliy as good as any, but for want of draining . O. SP . 
bought eal half the or revt, and “ give the| Coxsackie; Feb. 16,1837. [N. ¥. Cultivator. 





‘Iu Scotland, the native breeds of cattle were a 





Scotland, and by Bakewell and others in England. 


small black buffalo looking race, worth little for la- 
bor, and still less for the dairy. Some men called 


| book farmers, determined to make an experiment of 


improving the stock by crossing the breed, and 
combining if possible, the size and valuable quali- 
ties of the English cattle, with the extreme hardi- 
hood of the native black cattle ; as the former when 
pure blooded, withstood with difficulty the severe 
winters of the Highlands. The result fully justi- 
fied their anticipations ; some most valuable breeds 
of cattle among which is the celebrated Ayrshire, 
were gradually produced, and have become fully 
acclimated; while the black cattle and the tartan 
have disappeared, except from some of the most 
remote and unfrequented vallies of that wild coun- 
try. What has been done in England in improv- 
ing cattle, we have had occular demonstration be- 
fore us, in the beautiful full bred animals that with- 
in a year have been imported form abroad ; partic- 
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ularly those introduced by the patriotic agricultur- 
ists of Ohio. ; , 

The horse too, may be mentioned as illustrating 
the principle laid down in the above extract. The 
swift and beautiful Arabian would be unable to 
withstand our severe climate and exhausting labor ; 
yet by mixing his pure blood with our hardier ra- 
ces of animals, breeds are obtained, adapted to the 
climate; yet combining the fleetness of the one, 
with the bone and muscle of the other. The orig- 
inal qualities of the parents are generally decided- 
ly shown in the offspring, or if partially obscured 
in one individual, succeeding ones show they are 
not lost; the constitutional type remains permanent 
and unimpaired 





| Stitutional, and the defect one which can no 
‘wore be got rid of than the hair or hoofs. Bad 
blood will sooner or later show itself; it is like the 
disposition to lunacy in certain families, sometimes 
passsng two or three generations and then becom- 


The Wheat Crop, &c. 

The favorable weather for the last three weeks, 
has done much to allay the tears which the previ- 
ous dry cold weather had excited in regard to the 
wheat crop of this section. The folluwing letter 
ing again fully developed. We have witnessed an- ; from our correspondent at Wheatland, one of the 

other singular illustration of the tenacity with | best farming towns even in the Genesee Country, 
which constitutional defects cling to a race, in a} is valuable for the information it contains in rela 
family in which both the male and female lines {tion to the effects of the fly and the frost on fields 
there is tendency to produce individuals with six' sown at different periods, Our farmers have yet 
fingers and six toes; and in which scarcely a fami-; much to learn as the best time of putting in their 





ly of children can be found, one or more of which 
are not distinguished by this extra member. 

The practical inferences we would wish those 
who are engaged in the laudable effort of improv- 


Perhaps the pernicious effect of breeding in and | ing horses, cattle, or sheep, by crossing breeds, or 
in, as it is called, that is, propagating races and fam- | by importing, to draw from the above remarks, are 
ilies without crossing or paying proper regard to | first to get the best blood belonging to the breed ; 
the qualities of the parents; and the obvious bene- | and secondly, to secure animals that combine the 
fits of selecting the best breeds and improving | greatest number of valuable qualities for their ex- 
them by crosses cannot be better shown, than by an | periments. In this way only can they expect the 
example gr two selected from well known facts res- | full success which should crown their labors. If 


seed, which can only be learnt by a careful obser- 
vation of the effects of the obstacles to its growth 
on crops sown at different times; and those who 
furnish the results of their investigations for pub- 
lication in our agricultural journals, confer a pub- 
lic benefit which should entitle them to the grati- 
tude of at least that numerous class who are too 
negligent to make such observations themselves. 


Mr. Tucxer:—The wheat crop is coming for- 
ward rapidly—the heads are showing themselves 


pecting the human family. In Spain and Portugal, 
and in a less degree some other European coun- 


tries, the degeneracy and even idiocy of some of | 


the noble and royal families, caused by constantly 
intermarrying with each others nephews, neices 
and cousins, is a subject of common remark, and 
obvious to the most common observer. Viewed 
phrenologically, their heads show that the mental 
and moral powers are diminished to the lowest ebb, 
while their animal organization continually gains in 
ascendency. The late king of Spain, Ferdinand 


projecting lips and chin, and retreating and sunk- 


en forehead, gave his head an aspect more resem-|eny will resemble the parent; the excellencies are 


bling a baboon thana man; and as was to be ex- 
pected from such a conformation, in him the ani- 
mal powerfully predominated. 


On the contrary, all travellers agree, that the fi- 
nest specimens of men any where to be seen, are 
to be found among the higher ranks, the nobility 
and princes of Turkey and Persia. This is ac- 
counted for from the fact, that from time immermo- 
rial the custom has existed in those countries of 
purchasing the most beautiful and perfect Georgi- 
an and Circassian girls, and forming connexion with 
them as wives, Perhaps there is no country in 
which can be found individuals in whom the moral 
and intellectual developement is higher than among 
these beautiful captives; and thus by constantly 
crossing the blood of the nobles of these countries, 
who alone can be purchasers, the constant tenden- 
cy of their lives to sensuality and mental effemina- 
cy is counteracted. The London Quarterly Re- 
view, one of the best authorities on the subject, 
says, that some of the most beautiful women in 
England, if not in the world, are to be found among 
the milliner girls of London; the illigitimate and 
unowned offspring of the nobility, from connection 
with the most beautiful and intellectual of the mid- 
dling and lower classes, females who have rarely 
been able to resist the combined influence of rank & 
wealth. These facts which are not to be disputed, 
seem to place the proposition that the progeny will 
resemble the original structure of the parents be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. 

There may be exceptions to the rules indicated 
by the above ascertained facts ; as a good cow may 
have a bad calf, or a bad cow a good one ;*and 
now and then a respectable, intellectual man, or a 
beautiful woman, may spring froma stock to which 
in general such qualities are utter strangers. 

hese changes are temporary, owing to adventitious 
circumstances, and do not spring from any continu- 
al alteration ; consequently they usually disappear 
with the individual. So too in the best races of 
men or animals, inferior specimens may occasion- 
ally be found, yet their progeny will usually have 
redeeming qualities, which show the excellence of 
the stock from which they sprung. Their faults 
are purely accidental or individual; they do not 
belong to the constitution of the race, and there- 
fore end with the one on whom the faults are found. 

Experience has shown that there is little danger 
in breeding from a horse which is not perfectly un- 
exceptionable, if his pedigree shows in both lines 
an unbroken succession of good blood; his faults 
do not belong to the breed, and are therefore rarely 
if ever propagated. But if in his pedigree you find 
a cross of decidedly inferior blood, beware lest you 
do not find the defects of the parent continued in 
the progeny ; a sure proof that the difficulty is con- 


be much less urgent than it now is. Now, unless 
the 7th, was a striking example of this ; and his | there is a trace of foreign blood in the animals there 


But | 


—and the rains and warm weather for the last two 
or three weeks have very much improved the 
prospects on many fields. The cold and back- 
wardness of last season, induced many farmers 
to commence sowing earlier than common ; some 
commenced sowing in August and the first week 
in September. The fly was very #evere !ast fall 
on those early sowed fields—in some instantces 
they nearly destroyed it, and many fields are so 
thin that they will not yieldahalf a crop. Wheat 
sown the second and third weeks in September, 
on favorable ground, looks well ; but where it was 
sown after that time it has been much injured by 
the thawing and freezing in March and April—so 
much so that many fields have been ploughed up. 
With these drawbacks, I am of the opinion we 
cannot have an average crop. 

Barley is also coming forward rapidly, and nev- 
er looked more promising. Where it was sown 
early, and on good ground, itis putting out its 
| heads, and will undoubtedly make a good return. 
This valuable grain is gaining in the estimation of 
farmers, who find that it can be profitable used for 
other purposes than it has commonly been used 
for. 

I would inquire of Ulmus, how he has succeed- 
ed with his Bees on the garret plan—whether 
they go on without, swarming, and what isthe 
yearly quantity of honey from each hive or colo- 
ny, aud what is the prospect of keeping out the 
Moth or Bee worm? Rawson Harmon, Jr. 

Wheatland, June 17th, 1837. [Gen. Farmer. 


our native breeds are to be made in part the basis 
of operations, for instance, a native cow and an im- 
ported bull, it is clearly increasing the chance of a 
valuable progeny to select a cow combining in a 
good degree, aptitude to fatten, strong constitution 
and capability of enduring our severe winters, a 
kind disposition, and withal a good milker. Such 
cows can be found among us, and if they were 
more common, or a certainty they would produce 
their like, the necessity of importing stock would 





is no cerrainty, scarcely a probability, that the prog- 


merely accidental, they do not belong to the orig- 
inal stock, they are not in the type, and therefore 
will be evanescent. 

A short sketch of the various crosses which have 
produced the present improved breeds of cattle in 
England, may not be out of place here. In Great 
Britain, the Short Horns, one of the most valuable 
kinds, and which is now principally sought after in 
this country, comprise the descendants of the Dutch 
breed, the parents of the original Durhams ;—the 
‘Teeswaters a cross between the Durham and the 
Alderneys ;—the Holderness improved by a cross 
with the Teeswaters; and the Yorkshires, a cross 
between the improved Holderness, and the improv- 
ed Short Horns. The “improved short horns,” the 
best breed of cattle existing, considered in every 
respect, is a cross of the best. Teeswater or Dur- 
ham, with Galloway from the north of England, 
and no animal can be considered as of undisputed 
blood whose pedigree cannot be traced up to the 
celebrated ‘leeswater bull Hubback, owned by Mr. 
Colling, the original improver of the breed. Next 
| to the Improved Short Horns, the Devonshire breed 
are ranked in value. ‘They are supposed to belong 
to the original stock of cattle in Great Britain, un- 
contaminated by foreign intermixture. Mr. Bake- 
well, by breeding from the best animals that could | 
be selected brought the Devons to such a state of| pieces of comphor, or the feet surrounded with the 
perfection, that all attempts at crossing by other | powder of the camphor; they have a mortal aver- 
breeds have only deteriorated instead of improving | 55, to camphor, aud this substance placed around 


the br ed; and though for some purposes partially | ;,, places where they frequent, will effectually 
superceded by the Short Horned Durhams, they are They, are however, as ingenious 
; ‘J? ’ 


bese ~ | dislodge them. 
| still deservedly great favorites. In beauty and uni- | 4, they ars industrious and troublesome. I hada 
formity of color, a dark rich mahogany, the Devon ‘tub, containing a quantity of sugar, in which le 
has the advantage over the Short Horn, while the gions were indulging themselves every day in 
latter clearly asserts the supremacy in form. The | riotous living, and ardently desired to expel them. 
celebrated Ayrshire breed sprung from a cross of} prop this purpose I tried many expeditions, way- 
the native Holderness and Highland with the Dur- laying my enemies with water, sweetened in cups, 
ham, stopping up their holes, and crossing their puths 
seh wn unnecessary to illustrate this sub-| with viscid substances, ete. ete. I surrounded my 

arther. 


| What has been done abroad can be ‘cask with rings of tar, but aftera day or so they 
| done here ; and our agriculturists should remember | 


‘ |were again found triumphantly revelling in m 
that they stand on the high vantage ground gained | sugar "On closely cduiliahin the prey of sf, 
y 4 it ‘ ’ - aA =r. | > P , . * * 
by the experiments and the labors of centuries. | they had made bridges of materials on which they 
The ground already traveled by the pioneers in the | eould travel, and thus scaled the fort. At last as 
| improvements of breeds is not again to be gone o- | a dernier resort, I put a piece of camphor, of the 
| ver; the point of success reached by others is_ our | 


; ir | size of a hickory nut into the cask, which com-. 
starting point; and much shall we be to blame, if) jletely routed the whole army, and put them to 
with all the additional light of science, and the ex- | fight. The effects of the war was. rather disas- 


perience of years, in our possession, we suffer. im- | t+ous however to the sugar, for the whole of it, 
| provement to retrograde, to go backward instead of | yy wards of one hundred weight, imbibed the taste 
forward. W. Gaytorp. | of the camphor to the bottom of the tub, which 

Onondaga County, 1837. [Gen. Farmer. | to me tastes very disagreeable and might to others. 
If, as I before said, the odor is not prejudicial to 
Information Wanted.—A Western editor in reply | the silk worm, I should think that camphor would 
‘te a contemporary, who talks abont his “ consci- | be a complete remedy against the depredations of 
| ence ”—asks where that little thing is to be found. black ants, at all events a small bit in the box. 











Remepy aGAInst THE DepreDATIONS oF 
Ants. In the last No. of the Culturist, p. 31, an 
inquiry is made for a remedy “Against the depre- 
dations of black ants.” An once of prevention, 
| which is worth a pound of cure, may perhaps be 
found in that quantity of gum camphor, placed in 
their paths, or in small pieces around the shelves, 
if the oder is not offensive to the silk worm. The 
tables may be insulated by the feet standing on 
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wherein the eggs of the worm are kept, will pre- | The “millionare” of last month may have little 


serve them froin injnry. Wm. B. Munson, 
Brooks Grove, Livingston Co..N. Y. Silk Cult. 


THAT WON’T MAKE THE POT BOIL. 
“That won’t make the pot boil,” said an old 





ticeship in closely counting his dollars and cents, 
as he drove his raw-boned horse up to the neat new 
cottage of one of his thriving ‘neighbors, whose 
sons were painting a neat new fence which they 
had just finished in front of his house, “For one 
I likes to look out for the stone wall round my six- 
teen acre lot, and the hedge around my'turnip yard, 


but I never troubles myself much about ginger- | 


bread work about the homestead, and your daubing 
white paint. I'd rather see a a wood pile in my 
—_ and a good barn full of hay, than all these 
ittle fineries you could fix im a month.” 

The old gentleman said several other very char- 
acteristic things and then rode on his way, and was 
presently brought within sight of his own more un- 
adorned dwelling ; the duties pertaining to which 
he and his hired man had performed for the last 
several years, while his three sons unwilling to 
drudge on in his uninteresting and tasteless way of 
living had all left him to go to the city, where they 
could perhaps have a more successful business, or 
perhads fail by and by for a million of dollars, 

This is but a picture, but is there not some truth 
in it? Have not many of our farmers and labor- 
ing men been accustomed to look out so sharply 
for the main chance, as to forget that they were 
laying the foundation for loneliness in their old 
age ? It cannot be disputed that there has been a 
great disposition among farmer’s sons to go from 
home, and engage “for weal or for wo” in other 
scenes and other labors. We cannot help thinking 
that a part of the difficulty has originated in that 
sordid love of money at the expense of every thing 
like good taste, which has held out but few attrac- 
tions to the young to become farmers, except when 
necessity or parental authority has compelled it. 

We wish that the time might come when there 
shall be more time and money given by farmers to 
the beautifying of their places. A neat farm house, 
with a few simple ornaments, is always spoken of 
by the passer by with interest and delight. If more 
such places could greet the eye of a traveller as 
he passes through our farming districts there would 
be a greater willingness to engage in the business, 
among those who now bend their talents to other 
occupations. 

The expense of such little improvements is but 
very trifling, and the same may be saved in a thou- 
sand of those listless hours which are often spent 
to no particular purpose. We repeat again with 
new einphasis, because with new conviction of its 
truth, what we said a year ago—that a man, espe- 
cially a farmer, who plants a honey-suckle by his 
door, who paints, or even whitewashes his fence, 
who plants a tree by the road side,’or ornaments 
his garden, does much towards the growth of pat- 
riotism, as well as towards continuing from motives 
of cheerfulness and enjoyment his posterity in the 
business from which he has gained his living—on 
the spot which he in his life has rendered dear, and 
in his death has rendered more so by entrusting to 
it his slumbering dust.—Children grow up in the 
love of home under such circumstances, and their 
attachments are not easily eradicated ; but for the 
want of proper attention they will seek a seperate 
interest. In the end, then, it is not true, that such 
efforts “do not make the pot boil."—Essex Register. 


COUNTRY LIFE, 


In times like these, country life exhibits all its 
advantages and pleasures in vivid colors. What 
citizen, haunted by bank notes—with his mind dis- 
turbed by the stagnant condition of trade, and con- 
tinued declension in all its departments — with 
thousands due him, yet the inability to meet his re- 
sponsibilities because these dues are unavailable— 
a spectator of general suffering and complaint— 
but pants for the retirement of some rural shade, 
where the peaceful grot is free from these harras- 
pon | incidents of city life. Who would not gladly 
exchange a city palace, with its columned portico 
and outer ornaments, its gaudy furniture and daz- 
zling internal equipage, for a quiet homestead, far 
removed from these scenes of distress where the 
mighty monied revolution is working its influence 
upon the social and we may say the moral world ? 





place among the humbler part of society, who have 


snug-fisted farmer, who had served a long appren- | * ™ore accurate idea of the frailty of our natures, 
£ ’ S app | and the fleeting and unstable character of all our 


more to reckon up to day than his market money. 
The haughty aristocrat in the course of a few days, 
bids adieu to the pomp and pride and circumstance, 
and assumes, or reluctantly assigns himself to, a 


necessities and wants. 

The contrast, is, indeed, great; and the calm se- 
renity and happy condition of the tiller of the soil 
is doubly apparent. Our mother earth always be- 
stows her blessings with profusion on grateful hearts 





and willing hands; and a peaceful solitude in their 





Summary. 
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Lieutyixe. It should be uuiversa!ly known 
that in very many cases, persons who have been 
struck apparently dead by lightning, may be re- 
stored by pouring cold water freely over them. 
py & instance of such a resuscitation is 
related by the N. Y. Gazette, as occuring a few 
years since. About ten in the morning in the 
middle of July, during a steady rain, without the 
slightest apprehension of a thunder storm, the 
| lightning descended with such tremenduous effect 
_asto strike several houses at a mile’s distance 
from each other. The concussion of the air was 





| full fruition, is a consummation brightened in im- 
| portance by those times. Happy is the tradesman 
/who has provided himself with a country seat, 
where he may fortify himself amid the storm, and 
defy its peltings—where secure in his indepen- 
dence, he may rest his wearied limbs, and his long 
anxieties be forgot. 

*‘ Or recollected only to glide o’er 

And add a smile to what was sweet before.”’ 


Wild speculation has been robbed of her magic 
wand, by the searcher into deception and Truth has 
been banished in chains to the abodes of evil Pas- 
sion. She no longer decoys the farmer from his 
quiet domicil—or inveigles those just entering the 
theatre of busy life into the far-off schemes, chi- 
merical—nor does her ingenious illusions longer 
impose upon the public eye. Her castles erial 
have all toppled down and have been wrecked in 
the fall. Her bubbles have all burst, and we be- 
hold her true character. We learn that happiness 
is not in her hands to dispense, and Wisdom in- 
forms us that Contentment administers that draught 
for which we so much thirst. She is the handmaid 
of Retirement, and is oftner found taking her sis- 
ters in the rural cot,than in the palace. She de- 
lights in the shade of Solitude, and seldom mingles 
in the busy haunts of man. Give me then, oh give 
me, cries the Arcadian, those peaceful abodes, and 
let me receive from the hands of Contentment that 
sighed-for cup, so that | may be relieved from my 
troubles. 





The social system has suffered great inroads, 
and many begin to wish for the ancient “regime.” 
The return of the plain, unsophisticated, hospitable 
times, when people were neighborly, when such cer- 
emony, and such only as propriety sanctioned, .and 
a cordial heart found good, was enacted, would be 
hailed by hundreds of hearts with joy. 

Indeed, we begin to feel as though we should 
like to see the long tailed coat, knee pantaloons, 
silver shoe buckles, capped hat, with a powdered 
head, which we have been taught to venerate, again 
the orders of fashion.—They are so entirely in 
keeping with our ideas of primeval happiness and 
true Virginian character—the representatives of 
those times when “ millionaires” were scarce, but 
when every body was independent. When Virgin- 
ia’s daughters might rival the mother of Gracchi 
and Horatii, though it was not their lot to be rolled 
about in carriages, nor weighed down by lace, 
brocade, and fineries, flounced and furbelowed like 
| these latter times. 

A poor “candle-fly ” encircles and encircles.our 
pen round and round again. He is evidently in a 
labyrinth We take the hint. There, now, poor 
bewildered flutterer, we have raised our pen, and 
have driven you from ,the candle, so that if you 
scorch your wings, we cannot reproach ourselves 
with cruelty. Country life,” we are sure, is pref- 
erable to a residence in town, at this time.—Rich- 
mond Compiler. 
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Mo.asses FOR Presrvine Fruit. Receipt 
for preparing molasses for preserving fruit, &c., 
which renders it much better suited for that pur- 
pose, than a syrup prepared from the best loaf su- 
gar, as it is not so liable to candy, nor (if well pre- 
pared) to ferment., Take 8 pounds molasses, 
bright New Orleans or Sugar House, 8 pounds 
pure water, 1 lb. coarsely powdered charcoal, boil 
for 20 minutes, then strain through fine flannel, 
double—put it again in a kettle with the white of 
an egg, and boil gently till it form a syrup of pro- 
per consistence, and strain again.— Belvidere .4pol- 
lo. 





Some there are who gaze intently into the well 
of truth, but only in hopes of seeing their own im- 
age reflected in it. 





so great as to cause the church bell to ring. 
| Nearly opposite to one of the houses which were 
stricken and rent to pieces, a young gentleman 
was thrown from his seat in his store, where he 
remained several minutes before he was discover- 
ed. A friend, in passing, ohserved him lying on 
iis back apparently dead. He immediately went 
in, removed him to the counting room, stripped 
his breast and neck, and dashed a bucket of cold 
water in his face. He soon showed signs of life, 
and was taken home and put into bed, where he 
remained senseless until five in the afternoon. 
It was several weeks before he recovered. When 
it was told him what had happened, he was en- 
tirely ignorant that he had been struck by light- 
ning, and stated that he was unconscious of the 
shock, or the slightest degree of pain. His eyes, 
however, were so severely affected that he did 
not recover the use of them for several months. 
—Bristol County Democrat. 


THE LAUNCH IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia, July 18, 1837. 

The great ship Pennsylvania waslaunched from 
the Navy Yard to day, at twenty minutes past 
two o’clock. She went off in fine style, and in 
two minutes from the time she left her ways was 
brought up by a cable, after running out about 
four times her length, going to near the middle of 
the river; and in five minutes more she was 
brought within twice her length of the shore. 
The concourse of people on board of vessels, 
steamboats, small boats and on shore, all around, 
was immense, and was estimated at one hundred 
thousand. The scene was truly animating. At 
10 o’clock the crowd began to assemble upon the 
shore, and to go on board the vessels moored off 
in the river on both sides of an open space, left for 
the ship. There were about three hundred small 
boats continually running from the shore to the 
vessels, which contained upon an average, two 
hundred persons each. At 1 o’clock the steam- 
boats came down filled with people, which, when 
they had all taken their stations, presented an ani- 
mated spectacle. The shores on both sides of the 
river, were lined with people, and when the whole 
multitude set up ashout at the moving spectacle 
of the great ship, it was an interesting scene. 
There were about one thousand persons on board 
the ship when she was launched, including the 
Secretary of the Navy, Commodore Stewart, and 
many other distinguished officers. There was a 
fine breeze to temper the heart of the sun, and no 
material accident occurred to mar the interest of 
the gay.—.V. Y. Express. 











Mapawaska.—The Bangor Post says, that the 
Major General of the Third Division of the Maine 
Militia, is now on the road to Frederickton, accom- 
panied by his Aid—whither he has been ordered to 
demand the release of Mr. Greeley. 


We are informed that Nath’l Bray at his kiln in 
Poland, burnt last week 35 casks of Lime of a su- 
perior quality, which proves beyond a doubt that 
there is abundance of lime rock in that region,— 
the discovery of which is considered a great ac- 
quisition to the wealth of that part of the county. 


Woot.—The Rutland Herald says that this sta- 
ple of Vermont is now ready for market, and esti- 
mates the aggregate crop in that State at over 
"3,000,000 pounds, which at last year’s prices (about 
60 cents) would amount to near two millions of dol- 
lars. 


What the Printer said.—A Printer observing two 
sheriffs in pursuit of a distressed author, remark- 
ed that it was a new edition of “ Pursuits of Lit- 
( erature,” unbound but hot-pressed. 
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A good market.—In one of the Easterr sea-ports, 
there lives within a stone’s throw of each other, 
gentlemen, bearing the following names :—Cowes, 
Tripe, Ham, Bacon, Muchmore, and Jolly ! 


A man named Elijah Curtis, a stage driver, from 
Bangor, disappeared about a fortnight since. Af- 
ter he had been absent eleven days, his body was 
found floating ona pond in the town of Dexter, 
having a stone tied to it, which was not of sufficient 
weight to prevent it floating, when in a state of pu- 
trifaction. The coroner’s verdict was suicide by 
drowning. 

Pusuic Lanp Sares.—The President of the U. 
States has issued his Proclamation, bearing date 
June 28, 1737, stating that, on the 9th day of Oct. 
next, sales will be held at the following Land Offi- 
ces for the disposal of a portion of the Public Lands, 
-at Laporte, in Indiana; at Helena, in Arkansas ; at 
Opelousas, in Louisiana; at St. Stephens, in Ala- 
bama; at Cocchuma, in Mississippi; and at.Mil- 
waukee in the Territory of Wisconsin. 


Tall Rye.—The Bangor Courier says, there is 
rye in that vicinity, which will measure six feet 
and ten inches in height. P 


Several cases of small pox have occurred re- 
cently in Cornville, Me.—two of which termina- 
ted: fatally. 


At the lady celebration of the 4th, at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, Miss Sarah P. Metcalf gave 

Parties in the United States—the best of all par- 
ties are Wedding parties. 


Tuomas Topp, Postmaster of this city, has been 
appointed by the Governor of New Hampshire, a 
Commissioner to administer Oaths and take ac- 
knowledgments of Deeds, &c., within and for the 
State of Maine.—.Argus. 


Winter Weatuer.—There was a fall of snow 
at Jefferson, Ashe county, North Carolina, on the 
2ist of June. The weather had been cold for 
several days, and fires were found comfortable in 
doors, as were great coats without. Ashe county 
is in a very elevated situation. 


Bounpary or Lynn.—Lynn is bounded on the 
north by a Shoemaker’s Shop, on *t.e south by a 
Shoemaker’s shop, on the east by a SHOEMAKER’s 
ee, and on the west by a: SHOEMAKER’S 
SHOP! 








MARRIED, 

In North Yarmouth, Mr. Thomas C. Wood of 
Winthrop, to Miss Stockin. 

In Sidney, Mr. Henry Bond, of Nobleboro’, to 
Miss Eliza A. Farnham. 

In New Orleans, Alexander Philip Socrates Ame- 
lius Caesar Hannibal Marcellus George Washington 
Treadwell to Miss Caroline Sophia Maria Julianne 
Wortley Montague Joan of Arc Williams, all of that 
city. 
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DIED, 
In this town, Mrs. Sarah Morse, aged 48. 
In Winthrop, on the 23d inst. George Francis, 
aged six years, son of Dea. Jeremiah Smith. 
In Farmington, Mrs. Catherine Davis, formerly 
of Gorham, aged 71. 
South Vassalboro’, Mrs. Happy Thompson, 76. 


Ses 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mownpay, July 17, 1837 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


At market 400 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, 
2250 Sheep, and 200 Swine. About 150 Beef Cat- 
tle unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Prices have declined since 
last week about 50c. on the hundred pounds, and 
we reduce our quotations, viz : first quality, $7 a 7,- 
50; second quality at 6,25 a 6,75; and third quality 
$5 a 6. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were made at $23, 25, 
27, 30, 35, 40, and 42. 

Sheep and Lambs—Dull. Lots of Lambs were 
taken, veg ry old, at $1,67, 1,88, $2, 2,20, 
2,38, and 2,62. Old Sheep at $2, 2,25, 2,50, and 3. 

Swine. — Nearly all at market were small pigs 
and shoats ; one or two lots were taken, price not 
made known ; a few were retailed without weigh- 
ing. 
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Strengthening Plaster or Salve, for sale b 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
Hallowell, June 30, 1837. 16 








— ; able to give entire satisfaction to all who may favor 
R. 8. C. HEWETT of Boston, bone setter—his | 





FARMINGTON ACADEMY. 

The Autumn term in this Institution will com- 
mence on the 14th August under the charge of Mr. 
Day, who has proved himself to be a competent and 
acceptable Instructor. Board may be had from 1,34 
to $1,75 per week. R. GOODENOW, Sec’y. 

July 19, 1837. 3w2d. 


FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 
Escaped from the subscriber on the 26th instant, 
RUFUS HANSON. Whoever will deliver said 
Hanson to me shall receive the above reward. 
BENJ. RUNNELS, Constable of China. 
July 27, 1837. 3w2d. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Notice is hereby given, that the semi-Annual 
meeting of the. Kennebec County Agricultural So- 
Society will be held at Masonic Hall in Winthrop, 
on Wednesday the 30th day of August next, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, for the transaction of such 
business as may be deemed necessary. 

> A general attendance is requested. 

SAMUEL BENJAMIN, Rec. Sec’y. 
July 14, 1837. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE KENNEBEC 
AND BOSTON STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY-—1837. 

[HE superior Steany Packet NEW ENGLAND, 

Natuaniet Kimpart, Master, will leave Gar- 
diner every MONDAY and FRIDAY, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M. and Bath at 6 o'clock, P. M, 

Leave Lewis's Wuarr, Boston, for Bath and 
Gardiner, every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
ta 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the Boat, and on the days of her sail- 
ing. 

tack fare from Augusta 371-2 cents; from Hal- 
lowell 25 cents. Books kept atthe principal- Hotels 
in Hallowell and Augusta. 

FARE. 

From Gardiner to Boston, $4 00 

“ Bath 6 $3 50 

Deck Passengers, $2 00 

7 The NEW, ENGLAND is 31-2 years old— 
173 feet long, and 307 tons burthen. During the 
past winter she has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired, and the Proprietors have spared neither 
pains nor expense to render her in all respects wor- 














AND FOUND. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
EASTERN STEAM BOAT LINE. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 1837. 

HE Steamer PORTLAND, J. B. Coytr, Mas- 

ter, will run every night (Sundays excepted) 
between Portland and Boston, leaving Andrews’ 
wharf, Portland, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and Eastern Steamboat Wharf, Boston, (foot 
of Hanover street) every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, at 7 o'clock P. M. 

The Steamer BANGOR, 8. H. Howes, Master, 
will leave Bangor every Turspay, at 5 o'clock A. 
M. for Portland ; and will leave Portland the same 
evening at 7 o'clock P. M. for Boston; will leave 
Boston for Portland, every Fripay at 5 o'clock P. 
M.; and Portland for Bangor, every Sarurpay at 6 
o'clock A. M. touching at Hampden, Frankfort, 
Bucksport, Belfast and Owls Head. 

On and after Friday, July 7, 1837, the Steamer 
MACDONOUGH, Anprew Brown, Master, will 
make two trips a week between Hallowell and Port- 
land, leaving Steam Boat Wharf, Hallowell, Tues- 
days and Fridays at 9 o'clock A. M. and arrive in 
Portland, about 2 hours before the boats leave for 
Boston. Returning the Steamer Portland will leave 
Boston every Tuesday evening at 7 o'clock and the 
Steamer Bangor every Friday evening at 5 o’clock 
and put gress ec on board the Macdonough for 
Hallowell on Wednesday and Saturday mornings, 
to leave Portland at 8 o’clock. 

7 By this arrangement there will be a boat from 
Portland to Boston every Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. 

View Portland to Bangor every Saturday. 

From Bangor to Portland every Tuesday. 

From Hallowell to Portland every ‘Tuesday and 
Friday. 

From Portland to Hallowell every Wednesday 
and Saturday. ; 

The above boats are in first rate order, have skil- 
ful masters, experienced pilots and engineers. 


FARE. 
From. Hallowell to Bath 100) » 
6 66 to Hunnewell’s Point! 50| § 
6 66 to Portland 2001 w 
66 ¢6 to Boston 400/ & 
“6 Bath to Portland 1 50 = 
66 66 to Boston 350) - 


"Fhe proprietors of the Boats will not be ry eee 
ble for any Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, Parcels, Pack- 
ages, Trunks, or other articles of value unless the 





thy of public confidence. That she is the fastest 
Boat on the Eastern coust is now universally admit- 
ted, and her superiority as a Sea-Boat has been ful- 
ly proved. 
Acrents.—L. H. GREEN, Gardiner. 
JOHN BEALS, Bath. 
M. W. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, April 14, 1837. 5 


HALLOWELL & BOSTON PACKETS, 

KENNEBEC LINE. 

The following vessels will compose 
. the above Line the present year. They 
\\> will sail from Long wharf, Boston, eve- 
eaetY Saturday, and from Hallowell every 
Wedneseay. 
Sch. RHINE, 












Isaac Smith, Jr. Master. 
Sch. CLARISSA, — B. L. Hinkley, do. 
Sch. BANNER, E. Coombs, do. 

The above vessels are of the first class, comman- 
ded by experienced men, and no exertion shall be 
wanting to maintain the reputation which has hith- 
erto eharacterized this Line. 

Applications for freight or passage may be made 
to.the masters on board, opposite No 34 Long wharf, 
north side, or to EDWIN LAMSON, Agent for the 
Line, 29 Long wharf, and in Hallowell to A. F. 
PALMER & Co. No. 3 Kennebec Row. 


PICKERING’S REPORTS. . 
J OL. 15 of Pickering’s Reports, just received by. 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
July 21, 1837. 17 


AUGUSTINE LORD, 
TAILOR, 
OULD respectfully inform his friends and the 
' public that he continues to carry on the 


TAILORING BUSINESS 
in all its various branches, at his shop, No. 6, Me- 
chanics Row, Water Street. 
Having received the latest and most approved 
fashions, and employed the best and most experi- 
enced workmen, * feels confident that he shall be 








him with their patronrge, 
(> Particular attention will be given.to Curzixe, 


value is disclosed, a proportionate price paid, and a 
written receipt taken therefor, signed by the Cap- 
tain, Clerk, or Agent. No. freight received within 
an hour of the time the boats adyertise to leave the 
wharf. 

All freight must be intelligibly marked or it will 
not be received—and is free from wharfage in all the 
Boats. For further particulars inquire of the Agents. 

AGENTS. 

LEONARD BILLINGS, Portland. 

I. W. GOODRICH, Boston. 

J. W. GARNSEY, Bangor. 

A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell. 

W. CRAWFORD, Gardiner. 

JOHN BARKER, Augusta. 

SAMUEL ANDERSON, Bath. 
July-14, 1837, 





woo... 
CASH paid for FLEECE. WOOL, b 
A. F. PALMER & Co. 
No. 3, Kennebec Row. 
Hallowell, June 22, 1837, 


PHRENOLOGY. 
AN examination of Phrenology in two lectures 
with seven plates by Thomas Sewall, M. D. 
just received and for sale b j 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 23, 1837. 15 


NEW WORK. 
yaa Dela Beres Geology for sale by 


Glazier, Masters & Smith. 
July 7, 1837. 


NEW LAW BOOKS, 
pp Azsour & HARRINGTON’S Analytical Dr 
gest of Equity Cases, 3 vols. 
Walker’s Introduction to American Law, 1 vol. 
Gresley’s Equity Evidence, 1 vol. 
Story’s Laws of the United States, vol. 4. 
Keut’s Commentaries, 4 vols. 
Just received b 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
Hallowell, July 2. 17 
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and all garments warranted to fit. 
Hallowell, June 16, 1837. 14 | 


Ue BeERRyY SEED for sale by 
R. G. LINCOLN. 
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POETRY. 











PRIZE POEM. 
[From the Philadelpyia Saturday Chronicle.} 
NATURE. 

BY ROBERT MORRIS, ESQ. 


‘ Nature 
That formed the world, so beautiful, that spread 
Earth’s‘lap, with plenty, and life’s smallest chord 
Strung to unchanging union, that gave 
The happy birds their dwelling in the grove, 
That yielded to the wanderer of the deep 
The lonely silence of the unfathomed main, 
And filled the meanest worm that crawls in dust 
With spirit, thought, anddove.”—P. B. Suecvey. 





Heaven's earliest born and still unsullied child, 

W hose smile is morning, and whose frown is night, 
Around whose brow Earth's earliest roses smiled— 
Thine was the glow of beauty—thine the light 

That beamed o’er Paradise, when Woman there, 
Fresh from the Maker's hand—a faultless thing— 
With dove-like eyes, and shadowy golden hair, 
From grovelling beast or bird on tireless wing, 
Won homage as she passed ! Thine too the glow 
That flushed her cheek or beamed from her white 
brow. 


Beauty is thine in all her changing dyes— 
Color, and light, and shade, and sound and song, 
Morn’s purple hues, and Evening’s golden skies— 
The whispering summer breeze, the whirlwind 
strong, 
Night, with her starry train, a shining band,— 
Lach wandering meteor of yon trackless deep— 
Italia’s greenest spot—Zahara’s burning sand— 
The thunder’s roll—the lightning’s living leap— 
The lark’s shrill note—the murmers of the bee— 
All speak of Heaven, of Order, and of Thee. 


The seasons are thy handmaids, and the flowers, 
Fair emblem’s of thy beauty, bending grain 

Made golden by the sunshine’s magic power,— 
The howling tempest—and the gentle rain 

Of summer's softer mood,—blossom and fruit— 
The bending willow and the creeping vine— 

The rattling hail storm and the snow flake mute— 
The time-worm oak, the cedar and the pine— 


MAINE FARMER 


O! if there be in retrospection’s chain 
One link that knits us with young dreams again, 





On all the hoarded raptures it reviews, 
Which seems each instant in its backward range, 
The heart to soften, and its ties to change, 
And every spring, untouched for years to move, 
It is—the memory of a mother’s ee : 
— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

















THE MECHANIC DOING GOOD. 

The duties of life are not all of the ‘great and | 
exciting sort. ‘There are many duties in every day, | 
but there are few days in which one is called to | 
mighty efforts or heroic sacrifices, I am persuaded | 
that most of us are better prepared for great emer- 
gences, than for the exigences of the passing hour. 
Paradoxical as this is, it is tenable, and may be il- 
lustrated by palpable instances. ‘There are many 
men who would, witkout the hesitation of an instant, 
plunge into the sea, to rescue a drowning child, | 
but who, the very next hour, would break an en- 
gagement, or sneer at an awkward servant, or frown 
unjustly on an amiable wife. 

Life is made up of these little things. Accord- 
ing to the character of household works, looks, and 
trivial actions, is the true temper of our virtue. 
Hence, there are many men reputed good, and as 
the world goes, really so, who believe in domestic 
life the promise of their holiday and Sunday de- 
meanor. Great in the large assembly, they are lit- 





nevolence, they plead for universal love, as the sa- 
ving principle of the social compact; yet when a- 


and in some way, they are constantly sinning a- 
gainst the law of kindness. 

In a season of great reverses, and real suffering 
in the mercantile world, there is occasion for the 
luxury of doing good. The poorest man may les- 
sen his neighbor’s load. He who has no gold‘ may 
give what gold cannot purchase. If religion does 
not make men who profess it more ready to render 
others happy, it is pretence. We are to be judged 








Niagara's roaring Falls—the noiseless rill— 
Were Nature’s at the dawn—are Nature's still. 


Mighty or geutle as may suit thy mood— 
The whirlwind and the earthquake tell thy power- 

Thy hand scooped out old Ocean—Etna pil'd, 
Bent the first rainbow—painted the first flower ! 

But loveliest is thy face in Spring’s glad hour— 
The meadows green* the water leaping free— 

10 meadows green; the water leaping tree 

The earth yet wet with morning’s dewy shower— 
The sunlight beaming o’er the distant sea— 

When new-born winds their freshnes first disclose, 

And wanton with the violet and rose. 


Thy temples are upon the lofty steeps 
Of Andes and the Appenines—and where 
The coral insect toils beneath the deep, 

Or the lone Arab pours his soul in prayer, 
The meanest intelleet—the mightiest mind— 
Master and slave alike amid thy power— 
Monarch and nation—hero, prince and hind, 

Must yield at Nature’s tributary hour— 
Before thee, forests tremble—mountrins nod ; 
How feeble Art to Thee—“a worm, a god !” 


Oh Nature ! is it strange the forest child, 
The tawny tenant of the boundless West— 
With none to lead his mind beyond the wild, 
Or point his thoughts to regions of the blest— 
Should deem Thy glories god-like, and fall down 
A savage worshipper ! Should see in Thee 
The spirit of the leaping cataract— 

The power of Life, and Death, and destiny— 
Should, as the lightning flashes through the sky, 
Believe it fire from some Immortal eye ! : 


No—rather marvel that the letter’d fool— 


The worm whom Heaven has given power of 


thought, 
Seeing thy glories, and the magic rule 


That governs all Thy works—should set at naught 


That culled from chaos all that mingles here— 
The loftiest mountain and the loveliest flower— 

Earth, Air and Ocean—each celestial sphere— 
Should look from sea to sky—trom dust to man— 
And see no God in all the wonderous plaa ! 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


Oh ! in our sterner manhood, when no ray’ 
Of earlier sunshine glimmers on our way, 
When girt with sin, and sorrow, and the toil 





at the last by this rule. ‘The enquiry is to be es- 
pecially concerning our conduct towards the sick, 
the prisoner, the puuper, and the foreigner. The 
neighbor whom we are to love is our next door 
neighbor; that is, the man who falls in our way. 
The Samaritan knew this. It was but a small pit- 
tance he gave; the poorest among us may go and 
do likewise. Do not allow a townsman, or a stran- 
ger, or even an emigrant, to suffer for lack of en- 
deavors. It will cost you very little, but it will be 
much for him. 
"Tis a little thing 

'To give a cup of water, yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 

May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 

More exquisite than when the nectrean juice 

Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort, which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmourned ‘twill fal! 

Like choicest music. 

Let no one be surprised at my quoting choice po- 
etry to mechanics. Servile boors may stare in a- 
maze, but the American mechanic is no.boor. Who 
shall dare to say that the poorest journeyman may 
not reach forth his hand in the garden of the mu- 
ses ? And whoshall deny to the honest laborer 
the solace of doing good ? It isthe best work in 
the worst times. Help others and you relieve your- 
self.—Go out, and drive away the cloud from that 
diatressed friend’s brow, and you will return with a 
lighter heart. Take heed to little things—the tri- 
fling, unobserved language or action—passing in a 





is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much. 


} ’ » . 1} “ta J e . 
mong their dependents, they are peevishy morose, }red in the support of said ward, by the sum of fifty 


moment. A syllable may stab a blessed hope: a 
syllable may revive the dying. A frown may crush 
a gentle heart; the smile of forgiveness may re- 
The lessons that they teach—should mock | lieve from torture. He that is faithful in that 

rT ey feach—siould mock the Power | which is least is faithful also in much ; and he that 
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GRAVE STONES—MONUMENTS, &c. 
The subscriber would inform the public that he 











One thought so sweet we scarcely dare to muse, carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 


foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 
elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 
ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu- 
ments being completed of the New York marble for 
die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 
Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 
first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
ed to order—and as to workmanship and compensa- 
tion for work those who have bought or may be un- 
der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 
JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 


RUTA BAGA SEED. 
A small quantity of génuine Ruta Baga Seed, fbr 
sale at this office. June 3. 


W OOL----WOOL. 

CASH and a fair price paid for FLEECE WOOL 
and SHEEP SKINS, by the subscriber, at the old 
stand, foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. 

WM. L. TODD. 

July 11, 1837. 2ptf 


To Hon. H. W. FULLER, Judge of Probate of 
wills, &c. in and for the County of Kennebeex 
Represents Moses H. Metcalf, Guardian. of 


_— 











tle at the fireside. Leaders, perhaps, of public be- | JEREMIAH BROWN, of Winthrop, in said Goun- 
| ty, a spendthrift, that the personal property of said 


| ward, which has come into the hands of your pe- 
| titioner, is not sufficient to pay the just debts ineur- 


dollars ; that a sale of part of said ward’s real estate 
would greatly injure the residue : 

Wherefore the said Guardian prays your honor, 
to grant him license to sell and pass deeds to con- 
| vey all the real estate of said ward, according to 

the statute in such case made and proyided. All 
which is respectfully submitted. 
MOSES H. METCALF. 
COUNTY OF KENNFBEC, ss.—At a Court of 
Probate, held in Mount Vernon on the second Wed- 
nesday of July, 1837. 
On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That n 
| tice be given by publishing a copy of said petition, 
| with this order thereon, three weeks successively in 
| the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in Hallow- 
jell, that all persons interested may attend on the 
first Monday of September next, at the Court of 
Probate then to be holden in Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should 
not be granted. Such notice to be given before said 
Court. H. W. PULLER, Judge. 
Attest: GEO. ROBINSON, Register. 
A true Copy of the Petition and order of Court there- 
on. Attest, Gro. Roxpinson, Reg. 


SELF ADJUSTING BALLANCE IRONS. 


The subscriber has discovered a principle for the 
self-adjusting of the mill stone, whereby, without 
labor or attention, the runner accommodates itself 
to the bedstone. This invention is on the principle 
of the mariner’s compass, and is so exceedingly sim- 
ple and plain as to commend itself to every one at 
first view. He has already disposed of rights to a- 
bout every grain and flower mill he has visited, and 
is prepared to dispose of the rights to individuals, 
Counties or States.—The prices for individual right 
is but twelve and a half dollars. 


MARK L. CHASE. 











Monroe, July 18, 1837. 23 
~ HORSE POWER AND THRESHING 
MACHINE, 


The subscriber would inform the Farmers and 
Mechanics of Maine, that they can be supplied with 
his Horse Power and Threshing Machines at his 
shop, in Hallowell, or at Perry & Noyes’ in Gardi- 
ner. The above Machines will be built of the best 
materials, and in the most workmanlike manner ; 
warranted to thresh as much grain as any other ma- 
chine, and second to none now in use. The public 
are invited to call and examine them at the above 
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NEW BOOKS, 


&c. For sale by 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 





.Of cares, which tear the bosom that they soil ; 





July 5, 1237. 


‘‘ Meditations for the Sick,’ by Jonathan Cole— 
“The Young Man’s Friend,” by -A. B. Muzzey—| addressed to the subscriber, or Perry & Noyes, Gar- 
“The Path of Peace,’ by Joha 8. C. Abbot—*‘ A 
Good Life,” by John Brazer—‘ Memoir of Wm.) Hallowell July 4, 1837. 
Carey D. D.—*The True Believer’s Defence,” &c. | —__? 


places. Those in want of machines will do well 
| to apply soon, in order to enable the manufacturers 
to supply them. All orders promptly attended to, 





| diner. WEBBER FURBISH. 
[2lew3teowtf. 


| ALPARAISO SQUASH SEED, (very superior) 
for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Seed Store. 
| Hallowell, March 31, 1837. 3 
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